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state. These were put forward by
the Slovak clerical party soon after
the death of its leader, Father
Hlinka, with such vehemence that
an outside observer might easily
have received the impression that
a wave of dissatisfaction had swept
over Slovakia. To Eduard Benes,
who after the resignation of
Masaryk in 1935 was by an over-
whelming majority elected presi-
dent, fell the duty of steering
public affairs through both internal
and international comph'cations.
The policy of appeasement adopted
by some Western statesmen jeo-
pardised the position of Czecho-
slovakia, seriously undermining
the system of alliances on which
her security was based. Though
nothing was neglected in preparing
for the defence of the country, the
decision of her principal ally,
France, to participate in the
Munich conference was a fatal
blow, for the intervention of the
Soviet Union was dependent on
the fulfilment of French pledges.
The Munich agreement drastic-
ally interrupted the progressive
development of national life;
territorial encirclement and dis-
organization of communications
placed the country completely at
the mercy of the Germans. Then,
on March 14, 1939, Hitler pro-
claimed the independence of the
Slovak state and next day occu-
pied Bohemia and Moravia, which
he formed into a protectorate
with Baron von Neurath (q.v.) as
protector. Thus the independence
of the Czecho-Slovak people was
abolished, and with it the whole
democratic life of the country
ceased. From 1939 to 1945 it was
subject to German tyranny.

Hubert Ripka

Daring the German Occupation
When the German forces entered
Prague on March 15, 1939, most
people contemptuously ignored
them. German fifth columnists
came out into the open and small
groups of Nazis greeted their kins-
men with the Nazi salute. The
mayor was forced to accept a
German deputy j but refused to
hand over the keys of the city
to the Germans. From the day
of occupation the resistance of the
Czech people increased. They
placed wreaths on the monuments
of patriots; when von Neurath,
the protector appointed by Hitler,
arrived, the Prague schools were
ordered to muster and line the
processional route, but from many
schools only about ten pupils
appeared, A similar situation
attended German military parades.
On the other hand, when the

remains of the beloved poet
Macha were transferred to Prague,
thousands of Czechs lined the
streets, and never before had
Prague seen so many Czech flags.
Thereupon the Germans ordered
that no Czech flag might be flown
save with a Nazi flag beside it,

It was strictly forbidden to
listen to broadcasts from abroad;
this order was defied. Czecho-
slovak proclamations made abroad
were copied out by school-children
under their desks and by short-
hand typists in their offices. When
orders were about to be issued
forbidding Jews to enter cafe's
and public places, and allowing
them to travel only on the plat-
forms of trains, word went round
for the trains to be boycotted.

In

Hostility to the Germans
Bohemia and Moravia the

Germans were on such hostile soil
that an army of at least a quarter
of a million was kept there. It
was forbidden to refer in the press,
on the radio, or anywhere in public
to the national day, Oct. 28. On
that day in 1939 every Czech
turned out wearing a badge with
the national colours. The streets
became battlefields in which Ger-
mans, armed to the teeth, were
defied by unarmed Czechs.

On the night of Nov. 16-17 the
German military authorities took
possession of all colleges and uni-
versities. Students were dragged
to waiting armoured cars; girls
were violated and tortured; over
two thousand students were taken
to Buchenwald, Oranienburg, and
Dachau; 240 were shot in Prague
and Brno. Many women students
committed suicide. Then all the
Czech high schools were closed.
Professors and teachers were
transferred to concentration camps.
This campaign against the Czech
intelligentsia was enthusiastically
prosecuted by Karl Frank, the
Nazi state secretary.

Everything symbolic of Czecho-
slovak independence was de-
stroyed. The Legionaries, members
of the Czecho-Slovak army in the
First Great War, volunteers in
France, Russia, Serbia, Italy, and
the U.S.A., were proscribed. The
world-famous Sokol movement,
whose main stress was laid upon
physical exercises, was dissolved.
During the night of April 12-13,
1941, armed Gestapo men dragged
from their beds the leading officials,
and seized the cash, savings books,
and securities of the association.

International organizations like
the Red Cross or the Boy Scout
movement were suppressed. The
libraries were robbed of all books

with a democratic view of life.
New textbooks were introduced
to suit the Nazi conception of
truth. The laboratories were
deprived of valuable instruments.
Many art treasures were confis-
cated. The persecution of the
Christian churches fell on all de-
nominations alike.
The Germanisation of Czech
economy affected rural districts
equally with the towns. Consider-
able areas of Czech soil were
distributed among German settlers
transplanted from the Reich and
from the Baltic States to Bohemia
and Moravia. Posts in factories,
banks, and business concerns were
given to Germans. On the other
hand, hundreds of thousands of
Czechs and Slovaks were driven
to the danger zones in Germany
on slave labour, to work in the
war industries and on fortifica-
tions. On February 2, 1943, the
Germans ordered the total mobili-
sation for war work of all Czech
men between 16 and 65 and of
women between 17 and 45.
Industrial Sabotage
The Czech people did not
accept these measures passively.
Everything was done to impede
the German war effort. Although
German overseers at the great
Skoda works had the instant
power of life and death, not a few
shells used against the Allies
turned out to be filled with sand.
Trains in Bohemia were derailed,
code telegrams arrived 24 hours
late, the telephone talks of Nazi
generals were suddenly cut. In
the munition factory of Strakonice,
in the spring of 1941, sixty workers
were arrested and shot. In reply
there was universal sabotage;
aeroplane parts were found to
have minute but deadly flaws,
blast furnaces were allowed to
go out, fires broke out in factories
and in the oil refineries at Kralupy,
where machines were destroyed.
Collisions and more serious acci-
dents on the railways impeded the
German war machine ; trucks sent
from Vienna to Dresden took over
a month to travel 300 miles.
Rivalry between Eimmler (q.v.)
and the army and civil service
dignitaries of the old school
was intense. Himmler finally
succeeded in convincing Hitler
that Neurath's old-fashioned toler-
ance was to blame for failure to
" pacify " the Czechs. To replace
Neurath in autumn, 1941, came
Reinhard Heydrich, Himmler's
chief Gestapo lieutenant. A state
of emergency was proclaimed. The
summary courts passed 394 death
sentences in 62 days.